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and are not to be construed as declarations of 


Birth Control and International Development 


Speaking before the United States Conference for the 
World Council of Churches, April 17, 1958, on the sub- 
ject “Population and International Development,” Rich- 
ard M. Fagley, executive secretary of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs, a joint agency of 
the World Council of Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council, brought the problem of economic devel- 
opment in less developed countries into full perspective by 
discussing population pressures and the related problem 
of birth control. 

Dr. Fagley’s speech has been widely quoted in the press 
and has been discussed in many quarters. He pointed out 
that the population explosion is “one crucial dimension” 
largely ignored in public debate and in inter-governmental 
programs. “Because this explosion raises the controversial 
issue of birth control, government spokesmen and admin- 
istrators have almost wholly ignored the most critical ele- 
ment in the economic situation of the underdeveloped 
world.” 

In 1830, the world, after 50 centuries of economic and 
social development, reached a population of one billion 
persons. In about one hundred years time, or around 
1930, the second billion was reached. The third billion will 
be reached in “less than 35 years.” The United Nations 
population branch indicates, Dr. Fagley notes, that with 
medical progress the world “will pass the fourth, fifth and 
sixth billion mark by the end of the century, 42 years 
away. ...” The world’s population could actually reach 
seven billion by the year 2600 if birth rates do not decline 
after 1975. 

The greatest share of this increase will occur not in the 
more developed countries but in the vast underdeveloped 
world. Thus, in India a population of one billion, or three 
times her population as of 1945, might well be reached. 

Rapid expansion of public health measures, which re- 
duce death rates, have created a widening gap between 
high birth rates and death rates. “Developmental assis- 
tance,” Dr, Fagley notes, “is playing a role in this but it 
is practically all on the side of widening the gap. I do not 
know of a single U. S. technical assistance project in the 
field of voluntary family limitation, and [there have been] 
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only two undertakings of the U.N. and specialized agen- 
cies, both of a minor character. ... ” 

In certain countries, for example, India, mainland China, 
Indonesia and Egypt, there is no hope in development pro- 
grams “unless rigorous measures are taken to reduce birth 
rates by voluntary birth control. I do not see. . . any rate 
of development adequate to provide an alternative.” 

On “tired land,” these ancient societies utilizing “an in- 
tensive program of seed improvement, fertilization and ir- 
rigation” could double crop yields in 30 years. This would 
only keep an inadequate means of subsistence on a par 
with doubling population. Dr. Fagley observes, “. . . this 
clearly is not enough, for it provides no room for social 
advance, and lays no base for handling the redoubled prob- 
lem at the beginning of the next generation. Most of all 
I do not see the problems of development being solved 
within the framework of a free society where this is being 
attempted, if the unchecked pressures of a spiralling popu- 
lation rapidly intensify the other problems. New democe- 
racies,” it is suggested, “cannot be expected to generate 
such stern self-discipline and sacrifice. The issue here 
is not development, in the first instance; it is the free so- 
ciety.” 

Dr. Fagley notes “strong social obstacles” to rapid eco- 
nomic development even when outside aid is given to un- 
derdeveloped countries. “Nor does the level of interna- 
tional assistance, despite the number of programs and all 
the popular support, offer much hope for significantly ae- 
celerated economic development.” 

There is approximately $4,000,000,000 spent yearly on 
international economic assistance by governmental and 
private agencies, and no doubt headway will be made in 
economic assistance, “Yet,” the speaker noted, “I cannot 
regard optimistic conclusions as warranted.” While the 
absorptive capacity of the less developed nations is lim- 
ited, it is growing, “and I suspect . . . more rapidly than 


_ the assistance available.” 


There is also a “lack of correlation and concerted ac- 
tion among the various multilateral and bi-lateral inter- 
governmental schemes.” Joint consultation and planning 
could increase their usefulness and make economic assis- 
tance a dynamic whole. 

Another area that needs attention “is the relation of 
trade policy and developmental assistance.” 

But in all these schemes, the success or failure of hu- 
man effort depends upon the demographic situation. “No 
plans of development can finally succeed unless popula- 
tion pressures are kept within bounds. That means,” Dr. 
Fagley says, “a rounded program of education to stress 
new ideals of family life. That means in some countries 
economic and social change to provide an alternative to 
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‘the large iamily as a form of social security. That means 
ithe development and extension of effective and inexpen- 
‘sive methods of birth control. 
» “It is a tribute to the organization, if not the wisdom, 
‘of the Roman Catholic Church that the neglect of the 
‘demographic question and the related issue of planned 
‘parenthood is due very largely to its opposition to artifi- 
cial methods of birth control—a term which covers the 
‘available methods most generally believed to be effective,” 
‘it is stated. 
' Terming Roman Catholic opposition to contraception 
“the major consideration in the avoidance of population 
‘problems at the governmental level,” Dr, Fagley neverthe- 
iess states that the churches of the ecumenical movement 
have so far failed “to think through and express their 
‘common views in this field.” It was stated that the major- 
ity of Christians in the ecumenical movement probably 
hold a position opposite to that of the Roman Church. 
Dr. Fagley told the assembled delegates that he person- 
ally felt that it was imperative to challenge the Roman po- 
sition set forth in 1930 by the Papal Encyclical, Casti Con- 
nubii, He held the Encyclical to be “theologically and 
ethically weak.” It was emphasized that challenge meant 
“the development of a dynamic ecumenical position on the 
values of family life and the rationale of birth control, a 
theologically grounded position so clear and convincing 
that it will serve as a rallying point for men of goodwill, 
including millions of Catholic laymen who disagree with 
their church in this matter, and thus provide an effective 
counterpoise to the erroneous official Roman Catholic po- 
sition.” 
; “In the Papal Encyclical,” Dr. Fagley says, “it is as- 
setted that ‘since . . . the conjugal act is destined prima- 
rily by nature for the begetting of children, those who in 
exercising it deliberately frustrate its natural power and 
purpose, sin against nature and commit a deed which is 
shameful and intrinsically vicious.” But, Dr. Fagley 
argues, “the Biblical view of marriage is not primarily 
concerned with the begetting of children. It is concerned 
with elevating the spirtual values of marriage, whether ex- 
pressed in the marital relationship or in the family. It is 
as much concerned with the relationship between husband 
and wife as with that between parents—the two became 
one, the two whom God has joined together. 
“Furthermore,” Dr. Fagley said, “the principle that the 
primary purpose of marriage is the begetting of children, 
even if valid, would not mean that each conjugal act must 
leave open the possibility of conception. The admitted other 
purposes of marriage, called ‘secondary ends’ in the En- 
cyclical, have their rights, and the exercise of these rights 
through contraception does not of itself determine whether 
the purpose called ‘primary’ is served or denied. Only the 
total marriage relationship determines that.” 


Dr. Fagley’s paper was published in full in Advance, 
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Anglican Committee on Family Planning 


. “There is a meeting point of practical importance in 
the judgment that a conscientious decision to use contra- 
ceptives would in certain circumstances be justified,” state 
the theologians among a “group convened at the behest 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury.” The entire group has 
made a report, The Family in Contemporary Society 
(London, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1958. 10s 6d). The volume may be ordered in the U.S.A. 
from Morehouse-Gorham Co., 14 East 41st Street, New 


York 17, N. Y. The Rev. M. A. C. Warren was chairmay 
of the group, and the Rev. G. R. Dunstan, secretary. 

The report to the Archbishop of Canterbury, while stat. 
ing the conclusion of the theologians quoted above, go 
on: “At the same time we are bound to record the exist. 
ence of thoughtful opinion, both clerical and lay, ig the 
Church of England which would go much further thay 
this properly cautious theological conclusion, in a positive 
acceptance of the use of contraceptives within Christiay 
marriage and family life. ... The use of contraceptives, 
on this view, enables the marriage to be enriched with con. 
sequent benefit to the family, and the demand of this in. 
terpretation is not less responsibility but more.” 

The subject assigned was “The Family in Contempo 
Society,” with two sub-titles, “Problems of Population; 
and “Effects of Rapid Social Change on Family Life.” 
The group found that the two were not separable; eg, 
“economic and social changes are never unrelated to & 
population structure.” Also, “the family is involved at 
every point, causally in creating (or arresting) the popu- 
lation change, consequentially in the economic and social 
changes which follow.” The study “has therefore been of 
some intricacy.” Note is taken of rapid increases in popu- 
lation in many parts of the world, of trends toward urban- 
ization, of efforts for economic development, of the re- 
markable reduction in mortality as a prime factor in popu- 
lation growth. 

“Family planning is another force in the contemporary 
world, like economic development, which is gathering mo- 
mentum and will do so increasingly, however the Church 
may regard it.” Family planning “is the only possible ex- 
planation of the stabilized or declining birth rates in coun- 
tries [of the West] which have drastically reduced their 
death rates and particularly their infant mortality rates.” 
This has gone on “with little regard for ecclesiastical pro- 
nouncements on the use of contraceptives which are often, 
though not necessarily, involved in family planning.” 

This Anglican group is convinced, after review of fac- 
tual information, “that there is no more than a slight dif- 
ference of degree in the acceptance of family planning 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants” in the West- 
ern nations. And that which began under the somewhat 
negative term “birth control” has now developed an equal- 
ly positive aspect under the term “family planning.” 

“The expression of ‘family planning’ therefore repre- 
sents an extension of the responsible use of science into 
the realm of procreation in the immediate interest of the 
family and the more remote but no less real interest of 
society at large.” 

The Lambeth Conference of the Anglican Communion 
in 1908 and 1920 “denounced contraception outright,” 
while the resolution of that Conference in 1930 “was 
grudgingly permissive.” Here and there throughout the 
world in these latter years religious bodies have given some 
consideration to the issues. “The Medical Consultative 
Committee of the Commission of the Churches in Inter- 
national Affairs emphasized recently the necessity for the 
Churches to ‘intervene’ to give religious sanction to re- 
— family limitation in the face of the world prob- 
em.” 

“The more we understand of our procreative powers, 
the more responsible we are for the way in which we use 
them. The price of this generation’s knowledge is therefore 
a heavier burden of responsibility. Christian parents who 
participate in that knowledge, whether they accept con- 
traception or not, cannot but feel obliged to ‘space’ and 
‘plan’ their families according to their understanding of 
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themselves, of the well-being of their children, and of the 
needs of the society of which they are part. To produce 
children without regard to consequences is to use procrea- 
tive power irresponsibly. . . . If our conscience will not 
tolerate, when we know how to prevent it, a torrent of in- 
fant deaths, no more should we, with the knowledge we 
have, encourage an ungoverned spate of unwarranted 
births.” 

“Tf, therefore, governments resolve that it is their duty 
to encourage (but not to enforce) the adoption of family 

Janning in conjunction with their best endeavors to raise 
the level of living in other ways, we cannot say that Chris- 
tians ought to withhold their support. .. . 

“Tt would be presumptuous for the Church in the West, 
which cannot look with complacency on the way in which 
it has guided or failed to guide its people in these matters, 
to seek to inhibit by religious sanction one of the two 
means, economic expansion and family limitation, by which 
under-developed areas may be able to save themselves 
from disaster.” 

There are “appended reports” from the United States, 
Canada, and India. That from the United States was pre- 
pared by the Department of Christian Social Relations of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Here it is stated that 
“the Episcopal Church, by reason of her understanding 
of herself and of the nature of the spiritual life, has been 
less inclined to take moral positions on some of the moral 
issues affecting American families than have other Ameri- 
can churches. . . . There seems to be little tendency on the 
part of the Episcopal Church to formulate rigid positions 
on these issues, with the exception of divorce, but there is 
considerable current interest in the theological exploration 
of them and the setting forth for church members of the 
social and moral principles involved.” 

The report will be considered by the Lambeth Confer- 
ence of Bishops of the Anglican Communion which con- 
venes in London, July, 1958. 


American Religious Bodies on Planned 
Parenthood 


In the United States there have been declarations by 
religious bodies on planned parenthood, portions of which 
are here noted: 

The Methodist Church, Quadrennial Conference, 1956: 
“Marriage is an achievement. . . . It comprises a growing 
oneness in which emotional adjustments from time to time 
are affected by an understanding of right ways of living 
together. .. . We believe that planned parenthood, prac- 
ticed in Christian conscience, may fulfill rather than vio- 
late the will of God.” 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, Synod of, 
1954: ‘The means which a married pair uses to deter- 
mine the number and the spacing of the births of their 
children are a matter for them to decide with their own 
consciences, on the basis of competent medical advice and 
in a sense of accountability to God. . . . So long as it 
causes no harm to those involved, either immediately or 
over an extended period, none of the methods for control- 
ing the number and spacing of the births of children has 
any special merit or demerit. It is the spirit in which the 
means are used, rather than whether it is ‘natural’ or ‘arti- 
ficial,’ which defines its ‘rightness’ or ‘wrongness.’ ‘What- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God’ (I Cor. 10:31) is 
a principle pertinent to the use of the God-given reproduc- 
tive power.” 
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Congregational Christian Churches, General Council, 
1931; “We believe in the ideal of marriage as the com- 
plete union of one man and one woman, who, forsaking all 
others, give themselves to each other. This ideal, we are 
convinced, cannot be realized without mutuality and free- 
dom resulting from physical and spiritual oneness. We 
believe in the right of children to be wanted and the right 
of husbands and wives to assume parenthood. Therefore, 
we favor the principle of voluntary child-bearing, believ- 
ing that it sacramentalizes physical union and safeguards 
the well-being of the family and society.” 

Protestant Episcopal Church, General Convention, 
1946: ‘We endorse the efforts being made to secure for 
licensed physicians, hospitals, and medical clinics, freedom 
to convey such information as in accord with a more 
wholesome family life, wherein parenthood may be under- 
taken with due respect for the health of mothers and the 
welfare of their children.” [A re-affirmation of a resolu- 
tion in 1934.] 

Central Conference of American Rabbis [Reform], 
1929: “We .. . urge the recognition of the importance 
of the control of parenthood as one of the methods of cop- 
ing with social problems.” 

American Unitarian Association, 1930: “. . . Recom- 
mends te its constituent churches and members an earnest 
consideration of the fundamental social, economic and eu- 
genic importance of birth control to the end that they may 
support all reasonable efforts in their communities. for 
the promotion of the birth control movement.” 

Universalist Church, General Convention, 1929: “The 
control of conception is not a theory which we may accept 
or reject, but is one of the most important facts of mod- 
ern life, giving man the power to control the future of 
the race. Birth control is the prevention of coneeption 
only and is not the destruction of embryonic life, which 
is abortion. It involves the conscious control of procrea- 
tion, with resultant important bearings on social and in- 
dividual life. Birth control is one of the most practicable 
means of race betterment. This Convention urges the im- 
mediate repeal of such federal and state laws as interferé 
with the prescription of contraception by physicians, and 
that socially minded persons establish in every center of 
population clinics where those needing it may receive con- 
traceptive advice under medical supervision.” 

United Lutheran Church, 20th Biennial Convention, 
1956: “Husband and wife are called to exercise the power 
of procreation responsibly before God. This implies 
planning their parenthood in accordance with their ability 
to provide for their children and carefully nurture them 
in fulness of Christian faith and life. The health and wel- 
fare of the mother-wife should be the major concern in 
such decisions, Irresponsible conception of children up to 
the limit of biological capacity and selfish limitation of the 
number of children are equally detrimental. Choice as to 
means of conception control should be made upon profes- 
sional medical advice.” 


Evangelical and Reformed Church, General Synod, 
1947: “In the interest of more stable family life . . . ex- 
presses itself as supporting the right of married persons 
to all appropriate medical aid in the wisest planning of 
their families, and protests the practice of organized mi- 
norities which deny them this right through law or pres- 
sure on responsible social agencies.” 

The Planned Parenthood Federation of America, 501 
Madison Ave., New York, publishes statements by reli- 
gious bodies, in some instances in fuller text than here 
quoted. 
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The National Council of Churches has taken no position 
on planned parenthood. A statement in 1931, approved 
by a majority of the Committee on Marriage and the Home 
of the Federal Council of Churches, has not been acted 
upon or recognized by the National Council of Churches 
The majority of that Committee held “that the careful 
and restrained use of contraceptives by married people is 
valid and moral.” The Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches permitted the publication of the 
majority finding, and of a minority report, but neither ap- 
proved nor disapproved the document. 


“The Natural Law and Human Fertility” 


William J. Gibbons, S.J., spoke at a meeting of the Cath- 
olic Lawyers Guild of New York, April 19, on “The Nat- 
ural Law and Human Fertility.” 

Father Gibbons said that “ethically speaking, there is 
no point in urging population pressures or family neces- 
sity to effect change in public policy, if the only recom- 
mendations offered run directly counter to natural law. 
... Social problems, no matter how urgent, cannot render 
licit actions which the natural law declares intrinsically 
wrong.” 

Natural law, St. Thomas Aquinas said, is “nothing else 
than the rational creature's participation in the eterna] 
law.” As applied to man, Father Gibbons said that the 
natural law “is one basic code of morality for all men of 
all times, and when properly formulated this is unchanged 
and unchangeable.” 

“In the reproductive process,” Father Gibbons said. 
“man has dominion over his own actions to the extent of 
placing or not placing the marriage act... . For its con- 
sequences man is morally responsible and that by natural 
law.” Man is free to perform or not perform the act. 
“But he is not free to alter the role of nature or to change 
the character of the act. He may not interfere therefore 
with the reproductive system or its normal funtioning in 
such a way as to prevent conception positively. Nor may 
he disturb the part of nature after coitus so that life con- 
ceived does not develop to term in a normal manner.” 

Therefore, the Roman Catholic Church is opposed to 
artificial insemination by the husband “if semen is ob- 
tained apart from normal coitus. ...” It condemns donor 
insemination. Assisted insemination raises delicate moral 
questions “but in general it can be said... [it] is permis- 
sible.” Anti-fertility drugs which are either sterilizing or 
abortifacient or feticidal are condemned if used to pre- 
vent or control birth, but when used to foster pregnancy 
they are permissible provided safeguards are employed. 
Feticide and abortion are condemned and even therapeutic 
abortion, legally permissible, “is not necessarily so ethical- 
ly in the realm of natural law.” Contraceptive steriliza- 
tion is condemned by natural law as mutilation, and even 
where the health of the mother is involved, sterilization 
is not a “truly necessary means” for conception can be 
avoided by abstinence. 

Contraception by artificial means violates natural law 
and is prohibited. The so-called “rhythm method” is ap- 
proved. In affirming this position, Father Gibbons said 
the Church is “safeguarding man from abuses to which 
sexuality can lead unless he is compelled to assume respon- 
sibility for its use.” 


Religion Reported by American Civilians 


The question, “What is your religion?”’, was asked in 
1957 of persons 14 years of age and over in a nationwide 


sample of about 35,000 households, by the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D. C., and the results have beep 
published, 1958, in the Bureau’s Current Population Re. 
ports, Series P-20, No. 79, “Religion Reported by the (. 
vilian Population of the United States, March, 1957.” (10 
cents a copy.) The question, as earlier announced (se 
this Service, March 22, 1958), will not be used in the 
1960 Census of Population. Answers in the inquiry of 
1957 were voluntary. The “civilian population” as used in 
the report “included members of the armed forces living 
off their posts or with their families, but not other mem. 
bers of the armed services.” The replies received from the 
persons aged 14 and over in the sample were extrapolated 
for the entire civilian population, estimated to be 119,330- 
000 persons aged 14 and over in March, 1957. 

, — totals for the nation as given in the report are as 
OllOWS: 


Per Cent 

Religion Total _ Distribution 
Population, 14 years and over 119,330,000 100.0 
23,525,000 19,7 
16,676,000 14.0 
Other Protestant ........ 23,678,000 19.8 
Roman Catholic .........00+: 30,669,000 25.7 
Other Religions ............. 1,545,000 1.3 
Religion Not Reported ....... 1,104,000 0.9 


It is understood that only those reported in the fou 
large Protestant families of denominations named above 
were separately tabulated, and that those adhering to the 
Eastern Churches are included in the total of “other re. 
ligions.” 

The figures are not comparable with official reports of 
church membership. Those professing a religion included 
both persons who regard themselves as affiliated with re- 
ligious bodies and those who expressed a preference. 

“Related children under 14 years old by religion re- 
ported for the family head and his wife” were also enu- 
merated. The figures presented in the report comprised 
99.4 per cent of the total persons under 14 years of age; 
they excluded only 244,000 persons under 14 who were 
not living with their families at the time of the study. 
From Table 7 of the Bureau of Census report the follow- 
ing figures are quoted: 


Related children under 


14, with family head Per cent 


Total 119,533,000 100.0 44,397,000 100.0 
Protestant 78,952,000 66.2 30,558,000 68.8 
Roman 

Catholic 30,669,000 257 11,757,000 26.5 
Jewish 3,868,000 3.2 1,107,000 2.5 
Other 

—— 1,545,000 1.3 388,000 0.9 
No 

Religion 3,195,000 2.7 502,000 1.1 
Religion not 

reported 1,104,000 0.9 85,000 0.2 
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The above table does not include children of mixed 
marriages, referred to below. The number of children, 
30,558,000 in families with both parents stating they are 
Protestants was equal to 38.7 per cent of the total of 
78,952,000 persons 14 years and over reporting that they 
are Protestants. The 11,757,000 chldren in families with 
both parents stating they are Roman Catholics was equal 
to 38.3 per cent of the total of 30,669,000 persons 14 years 
of age and over reporting that they are Roman Catholics. 
{These figures are more fully discussed in a separate ar- 
ticle below. } 

“More women than men were reported for the major 
religious groups. .. . This reflects both the larger number 
of women than men in the total population and the ex- 
clusion from the survey of about 2,000,000 members of 
the armed forces.” Of 78,952,000 Protestants 14 years 
of age and over reporting a religion, 37,171,000 were male. 
41,781,000 were female. Of the 30,669,000 Roman Cath- 
olics 14 years of age and over, 14,757,000 were male, 
15,912,000 were female. “About three times as many men 
(2,400,000) as women (800,000) were reported as having 
no religion.” 

“About 64 per cent of the white population and 88 per 
cent of the non-white population were reported as Protes- 
tant.” 

Marked differences among regions were revealed 
“About 83 per cent of the civilian population 14 years old 
and over in the South in March, 1957, was reported as 
Protestant, compared with about 42 per cent of the popu- 
lation in the Northeast and 69 per cent in the North Cen- 
tral region and in the West... .” As above stated, in the 
nation as a whole 66.2 per cent of the people 14 years and 
over were reported Protestant. 

“In the Northeast, the persons who said they were Ro- 
man Catholic comprised about 45 per cent of the popu- 
lation [14 years and over] of that region and constituted 
the largest religious group.” Throughout the nation, the 
Roman Catholics constituted 25.7 per cent of the popula- 
tion 14 years and over. 

“There are marked differences in the urban and rural 
distribution of the religious groups.” In general, the more 
urban the community, the higher the proportion of Roman 
Catholics in the population; the more rural the commu- 
nity, the higher the proportion of Protestants in the popu- 
lation. 

Among married couples, in 94 per cent of the cases both 
partners were of the same religion. Thus among married 
couples there were only six per cent of “mixed marriages.” 
About 4,100,000 children under 14 years of age were in 
families in which the family head and his wife were not 
both reported in the same relgious group. 

The sample of about 35,000 households is spread over 
330 sample areas in 638 counties and cities. “The esti- 
mating procedure” used in this survey involves “the ad- 
justment of sample results to independent estimates of the 
civilian non-institutional population of the United States.” 
Since the estimates, except for the independent estimates, 
“are based on sample data, they are subject to sampling 
variability.” “In addition to sampling variation, the esti- 
mates are subject to biases due to errors of response and 
to non-reporting, but the possible effect of such biases is 
not included” in measures of reliability used in the report. 


The Children and Church Membership 


For many years one of the more controversial aspects 
of church membership has had to do with age groups: 
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How many children are included in the official reports of 
church membership? How many bodies include children, 
and how many do not? Is it ever fair to compare the bod- 
ies that do not count or report children with those that do? 

The purpose of this article is to attempt fairly to state 
the present situation and to refer to available information 
that bears on the issues. 

First, something by way of background. The Roman 
Catholics, the Eastern Churches, the Jewish Congrega- 
tions, the Old Catholic Churches, and a group of Protes- 
tant Churches already report persons of all ages. Among 
the Protestant bodies already including children (or bap- 
tized non-members, or non-communicant members) in offi- 
cial reports of membership are 17 Lutheran bodies, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and the Moravians. Scores 
of other Protestant bodies reported to the federal Census 
of Religious Bodies for 1936 that they had small propor- 
tions of their members who were under 13 years of age. 

It is understood that the majority of the Protestant 
churches do not include children under 13 years of age 
among their members, and that it is their polity, their 
conception of church membership, and their theory of the 
church that determines their practice. It may be empha- 
sized that these bodies do not request that children be in- 
cluded in compilations of church membership. 

An undetermined number of Protestant bodies do not 
have an official definition of membership: the members 
ure simply the persons taken into the local churches. 
Sometimes it is only by custom that young persons are 
taken into membership at about age 13 in those Protestant 
churches. The churches in the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion are, for example, reported to be admitting as mem- 
bers a considerable number of persons under age 13. 

These considerations indicate why precise or direct com- 
parisons cannot be made. 

The latest accounting by age groups (i.e., division into 
those under 13, and those over that age) for all bodies, 
including estimates for many denominations, appeared in 
the Yearbook of American Churches, 1945, with figures 
mainly for 1944. Then all Protestant bodies reported a 
total of 43,734,661 members, of which 5,201,128, or 12 
per cent, were under 13 years of age. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church reported 23,419,701 members, of which 
6,189,193, or 22 per cent, were estimated to be under 13 
years of age. The Roman Catholic figure for persons un- 
der age 13 was obtained by applying to the total member- 
ship the percentage reported by the parishes as being un- 
der age 13 in the Census of Religious Bodies, 1936. 

The Statistics for 1956 of Lutheran Church bodies, 
compiled by the National Lutheran Council, revealed 
4,930,456 members in the United States, of whom 2,457,- 
720 were baptized but not confirmed—33 per cent of the 
total members. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church reported for 1956, 
2,852,965 members in Continental U.S., of which1,017,434 
—or 36 per cent—were baptized but not communicants. 

Five relatively large Protestant bodies in the National 
Council constituency have figures on the total number of 
baptized children who have not been admitted to full mem- 
bership. Their total membership was 13,723,247 (reports 
for 1956 and 1957), and they reported 3,714,001 baptized 
children. The uncounted baptized children were equal to 
27 per cent of the total membership. The bodies report- 
ing records of baptized children were the Methodist 
Church and the Reformed Church in America; the bodies 

furnishing estimates through their official statisticians 
were the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., the United 
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Presbyterian Church, the Church of the Brethren, and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

The Bureau of the Census report, Religion Reported by 
the Civilian Population of the United States: March, 1957 
(Series P-20, No. 79, February 2, 1958), was based on a 
sample of some 35,000 households. The results were ex- 
trapolated for the nation as a whole. The Bureau recorded 
the religion reported by persons 14 years of age and over, 
and also gave the number of “related children under 14 
years old” according to the religion of the parents. The 
total number of persons 14 years and over stating they 
were Protestants was 78,952,000, and in these same fami- 
lies there were “related children” under 14 numbering 
30,558,000. The related children were equal to 38.7 per 
cent of the total number of Protestant persons 14 years 
old and over. 

Among reported Roman Catholics were 30,669,000 per- 
sons 14 years and over, and 11,757,000 under 14. The 
number under 14 was equal to 38.3 per cent of the total 
14 years and over. 

(No account is taken here of some 4,148,000 children 
in households where family head and wife were reported 
in different religious groups, because in the separately 
tabulated results the children were counted twice.) 

In the inquiry the question, “What is your religion?” 
was asked. The respondents obviously included persons 
who regarded themselves as affiliated with religious bodies 
and who simply stated their preference. The totals quoted 
above thus far exceed the official reports of both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant bodies with respect to the num- 
ber of persons on their rolls. Inquiries of this sort in 
other nations always yield the same result. In Canada, for 
example, many more people report that they belong to or 
prefer the United Church of Canada, when they speak to 
the census taker, than the United Church has recorded 
on its lists. 

It may be of significance that in the survey the children 
under 14 years of age of families reporting they are Prot- 
estant are about the same proportion of the total persons 
14 years and over, as of the families adhering to and 
preferring the Roman Catholic Church. In practical terms 
this Census inquiry would indicate that generally there 
seem to be about as many children of both practising and 
nominal Protestant parents as there are of parents who 
are both members of and prefer the Roman Catholic 
Church. The returns of this survey, being based on a 
sample, are, of course, subject to sampling error. 


Social Class and the Churches 


(The following is based on a paper read before the Re- 
ligious Research Fellowship by David O. Moberg, of the 
faculty of Bethel College, St. Paul, Minn.) 

All careful observers of American society recognize the 
presence of social class distinctions even though they do 
not completely agree about the precise details of definition 
and classification of the various social classes. Differences 
in power, prestige, and privilege in America can be thought 
of as ranging on a continuum from high to low, and this 
continuum usually may be “sliced” into or analyzed as 
including two, three, six, or whatever number of social 
classes best meets the purposes of the analysis. (For 
some discussions of the problems of defining and differen- 
tiating the various social classes see numbers 18, 21, 22, 
23, 49, 50, 56, 57, 66, and 72 in the accompanying bibli- 
ography. ) 

In every American community in which religion and 
social class have been studied, church membership and 


participation have been found to be related to the pattern 
of social stratification. Some of the major generalizations 
that can be based upon such studies are summarized in the 
following statements. References are to the bibliography 
which lists a large proportion of the pertinent studies, 


|. Church Membership 


1. In the rural population, farm owners and managers 
are more likely than tenants and laborers to be church 
members (17, 26, 33, 36, 40, 41, 48). One exception is 
found in a study of farmers in a community with a 
relatively low degree of socio-economic class differen- 
tials (2). 

2. In the urban population a larger proportion of busi- 
ness, professional, and white collar workers than of man- 
ual laborers are church members (17, 49). An extensive 
study in Madison, Wisconsin, however, gives contradic- 
tory evidence (13). 

3. Protestants on the average come from higher social 
class levels than Roman Catholics (4, 13, 14, 39, 49, 59). 

4. The conventional Protestant bodies generally draw 
a predominantly middle class constituency (14, 54, 59). 
For criticisms of the tendency to link religion and eco- 
nomic interests, see especially 16 and 22, p. 390. 

5. The members of new sects are drawn chiefly from 
the lower classes ; some analysts of the new religious bod- 
ies hence call them “refugees of the disinherited,” escapees 
from reality, or compensating mechanisms for socio - eco- 
nomic deprivations (5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 15, 19, 20, 31, 32, 47, 
52, 58, 70). 

6. Protestant Episcopal, Congregational, Unitarian, and 
Presbyterian churches tend to attract more upper and up- 
per - middle class people than other Protestant congrega- 
tions; Methodist, Disciples of Christ, Lutheran, and Bap- 
tist members generally fall in the middle to lower-middle 
social class range; and Assemblies of God, Pentecostal, 
and Holiness churches tend to draw more members from 
the lower classes (13, 23, 31, 32, 34, 35, 54, 59, 68). Dis- 
tinctions within Protestantism are so prominent that some 
researchers have used their subjects’ denomination of 
church membership as a partial means of identifying their 
social class positions (1, 66). There are, however, great 
variations from one community to another in the social 
prestige of local churches, and the denominations cannot 
be ranked as invariably having the same position in the so- 
cial class hierarchy (64, 65). 

7. Within Judaism the members of Orthodox congrega- 
tions are more likely to be from the lower classes than 
those of the Conservative and Reform synagogues; as 
Jews rise in social status, they tend to leave Orthodox 
congregations to join others or to become rather complete- 
ly secularized (49, 59). 


1. Church Participation 


8. Both in urban and rural communities church partici- 
pation rates tend to be highest in the groups high in in- 
come prestige, and education, with the probable exception 
of the very highest of these groups (3, 4, 25, 33, 35, 36, 
42, 44, 48, 59, 60, 61). Contrary findings have been ob- 
served during the depression (46), among Iowa farmers 
(2), and in Madison, Wisconsin (13). 

9. Nevertheless, of the time spent in formal or organ- 
ized, voluntary, leisure-time group activities a larger pro- 
portion of the total is spent in the church by the lower 
classes than by others (69, 10). 

10. Office holding in American churches is directly re- 
lated to the social class structure of the surrounding com- 
munities ; church officers tend to be of higher socio - eco- 
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nomic status in the community than the members of the 

church in general (24, 25, 40, 41, 48, 49). ; 

11. Social class, church participation, and other social 
participation are correlated; high participation in the 
church is generally linked with high participation in other 
community organizations, and the highest social participa- 
tors tend to be from the highest social classes of the com- 
munity (3, 11, 28, 36, 40, 41, 44, 45). 

12. The types of religious doctrine and participation 
found in Protestant churches are often related to the social 
class positions of their membership (5, 27, 31, 43, 49, 51, 
53, 63, 68). 

13. Patterns of giving to the church are influenced by 
the socio-economic characteristics of the membership ; the 
economic prosperity of the church usually is directly re- 
lated to that of its community and its constituency (12, 
33, 36, 37, 44). The highest rates of individual giving in 
relationship to income are found among the lower income 
groups (38). 

14. Church membership and activity often reflect the 

climbing or attempted climbing of the social ladder. The 
more prosperous farmers are, the more likely they are to 
transfer their church memberships from open country 
churches to those villages or towns (44). In Roman Cath- 
olic parishes it has been noted that those who are busy 
climbing socially have little time for religious activities 
28). 
15. The variations observed in relative church participa- 
tion within the various social classes may indicate that 
socio-economic considerations in and of themselves are not 
significant influences (3, 13, 28, 49, 55, 62, 67). Ethnic 
background, regional or sectional folkways, local histo- 
rically - derived traditions, differences in the relative 
strength and competitiveness of rival religious groups, the 
degree or intensity of consciousness of kind in regard to 
interpretations of doctrine and practice, and other factors 
may be much more significant explanations of differences 
in church membership and participation than social class 
as such, but social class in any community is related to 
them all. 

16. Religious differences associated with social class 
may be viewed as functional; they assist the adjustment 
of individuals and groups to problems and potentialities 
of life (6, 8, 15, 30, 31, 32, 52, 67, 70, 71). 

17. Class-related differences between the clergy and 
the working classes hinder the churches’ evangelistic or 
missionary outreach (29). 
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Minister’s Tax Guide 


Minister's Federal Income Tax Guide, by David Alter, 
assisted by the editors of the periodical Pulpit Digest, 
is a practical volume written for the clergyman (Great 
Neck, N. Y., Channel Press, 1958. $2.00). The author 
is a lawyer. The Guide answers numerous questions re- 
garding personal income tax, social security, pensions, 
annuities, etc. If you use your car in your work, or if 
you own a farm, your situation is dealt with. The index, 
which runs to two pages of two columns each, in fine 
print, also contains this entry: “Doubtful items, treat- 
ment of.” 
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